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PREFACE. 

The following lecture was delivered by 
Mr. Oliver Bainbridge at the opening meeting 
of the China Society of London, in the Caxton 
Hall, on the evening of October 30th, 19 12, 
and was presided over by Sir Walter Caine 
Hillier, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

As the whole of the lecture could not 
be given in the space of time available to 
the lecturer, a request has been made that the 
entire text should be made available for those 
who may desire to read it. 
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THE HEART OF CHINA. 

In China agriculture is held in the highest 
honour and far above the arts of war, and I 
should like to recommend to the notice of all 
fire-eaters, especially the rulers of those nations 
which are participating in the carnage at the 
present moment, the words of an ancient 
philosopher of China, who said : " Weapons are 
implements of disaster. They are not used by 
the superior man, except under dire necessity. 
What he prizes is quiet and peace." And the 
words of a Chinese minister who, in memorial- 
izing the king in the year 8i6 B.C., said: 
"Agriculture is the chief concern of the 
populace. The grain which God gives plenti- 
fully is thus obtained ; the nation is thus 
nourished ; all business is thus maintained ; 
and peace and harmony are thus enhanced." 

It is an ancient custom among the Chinese 
for the ruler and the heads of each province to 
take the field at the beginning of spring, not as 
warriors, but as farmers, and turn three furrows 
as an example to the people. 
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China has cast aside the traditional exclu- 
siveness of past ages since it has been 
introduced as a recognised element into the 
political calculations of the civilised world. 

With this closer intimacy the real China is 
gradually disclosed : its natural wonders, its 
rich historic lore and its stupendous possibili- 
ties. China has been looked upon alternately 
as an unknown quantity, as an undeveloped 
land of promise, and as a metaphorical gold 
mine for world trade. 

It cannot be said that China is greedy of 
territory, but, on the other hand, it is remark- 
ably tenacious of parting with a single rood of 
ground, to which it may lay claim by right of 
traditional possession or more recent conquest 
When portions of its territory have been torn 
from its grasp by successful rebellion, it has for 
the moment yielded to the inevitable, but the 
earliest opportunity has been seized for re- 
entering upon possession, either by force or 
craft. 

The coming crucial struggle between China 
and Europe will be fought in the economic 
instead of the military and naval arena. The 
Chinese question will be settled, not through 
blood and iron, but through money and shares. 
The latter are held and manipulated collectively 
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by organised Chinamen whose gigantic co- 
operative societies constitute an immortal 
society in the highest sense of the word, and 
hold sway over powers and means entirely 
different from those employed by individualistic 
Europe. 

The most difficult question confronting the 
reformers to-day is that of finance, which is 
the pivot of China's organism, and it would 
take many lectures to explain its confusing and 
complex details. 

The Chinese have doubtless been too much 
extolled by the missionaries for their learning, 
and as unjustly undervalued by other writers 
for their want of it : neither is it possible to 
reconcile what we are told of their having made 
such progress in some sciences, from the times 
of their earliest monarchs, with the small 
improvements they have since made during the 
space of near four thousand years ; whilst the 
Europeans who received theirs so recently 
from the Greeks and Romans have so far out- 
stripped them within the compass of two or 
three centuries. What indifferent astronomers 
and geographers they were when the first 
European missionaries visited those parts is 
manifested from the reception which they gave 
to those learned strangers. The progress they 
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have since made under them in those sciences 
plainly shows that their inferiority to the 
Europeans was not so much owing to want of 
genius and capacity as to their being situated 
at so great a distance from them, and their 
being debarred the benefit of travelling and 
corresponding with the learned nations of the 
world. 

It is a mistake to speak of the Chinese as 
mere barbarians. The progress of the world's 
scientific knowledge has not been kept pace 
with by their scholars, and their moral ideas, 
especially in regard to kindness and humanity, 
are behind those of the Christian nations ; but 
they are a most learned people in their ancient 
ways, and they have made many discoveries in 
the past, and are highly skilled artistically. 

Through the mariner's compass, invented by 
a Chinese, we are enabled to traverse the 
mighty deep with marvellous accuracy. Those 
of warlike tendency must salute, for China 
gave them gunpowder, which they invented for 
harmless amusement, but it is very doubtful if 
they have benefited mankind in making the 
discovery. 
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EDUCATION. 

The Chinese have always entertained a high 
respect for learning. The opening sentences 
of the Analects, or memorabilia of Confucius, 
strikes the keynote for all the ages since. The 
Master said : " Is it not pleasant to learn with 
a constant perseverance and application ? " 
and it is really wonderful the determination, 
the fixedness of purpose, with which the 
Chinese students pursue their studies. 

There is an increasingly strong demand 
throughout China for reform in education, and 
the late Chang Chih Tung, who for many 
years was Viceroy of Hupeh and Hunan, 
published a work entitled "Learn," which has 
placed him in the enviable firmament of literary 
stars whose light guides our shaky footsteps 
towards the dawn of knowledge. 

In the second part of his book practical 
advice for the future is given. He says : " It 
is urgently recommended to propagate the 
sciences. He who enters like a fool into the 
battle of life will attain nothing. We must go 
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to foreign parts to learn. Thus a proper insight 
into the conditions existing in the world may 
be gained. The mental horizon will be 
enlarged and the understanding increased. He 
who does not study these things will never 
obtain a proper knowledge. Consider how 
quickly disaster may overtake you ; if you 
know the danger and guard against it, happi- 
ness will be your lot." 

The dirty little shacks which formerly served 
as a schoolroom are fast disappearing, and in 
their place large well-lighted buildings with up- 
to-date furnishings are springing up through- 
out the country. 

The Peking correspondent of the Times, in 
an interesting account of the present state of 
education in the part of Yunnan bordering on 
British territory, says: "Only five years ago a 
Yunnanese girl who could read was a rarity, 
one who could both read and write a pheno- 
menon. Now, in every town, one or more 
buildings bear outside the legend in Chinese, 
' Elementary School for Girls,' and any morning 
one may meet bevies of little maidens bound 
thither, clad in long dark-blue gowns, and with 
their hair in neatly plaited queues. None but 
girls with natural feet are admitted to these 
schools — a sensible rule which the officials are 
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determined to maintain. For the foot-binding 
custom is dying hard in Yunnan. There are 
two simple reasons for this. In the first place, 
none of the women of the hill tribes — who are 
regarded as savages by the Chinese — bind 
their feet. Again, all families with any pre- 
tensions to social rank own one or two slave girls, 
whose strict custom — based on convenience — 
demands should go barefooted. If, therefore, 
the Yunnanese mother continues to practise 
foot-binding, it is chiefly with the idea of dis- 
tinguishing her daughters from her handmaids." 
A curriculum has been published by the 
Bureau of Education, to which all schools must 
conform in order to be eligible for Government 
honours, and only those teachers whose certifi- 
cates show they have passed the necessary 
examinations in modern subjects will be recog- 
nised. " Right here," says Professor Edward 
Aylesworth Ross, " we come upon the gravest 
problem arising fr6m China's change of base ; 
whence will come the morality of to-morrow ? 
In the reaction against the old classical educa- 
tion, with its emphasis on ethics, there has 
been a tendency to neglect instruction in 
morals. Though they must do homage to 
Confucius' tablet, the young men are inwardly 
scoffing ' Confucius,' he never rode on a 
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train or used the telephone, or sent a wireless. 
What did he know of science ? He is only an 
old fogey ! And so the sage whose teachings 
have kept myriads within the safe way, has 
little authority over the educated part of the 
rising generation. What they covet is riches 
and power ; and, perceiving that the wealth 
and martial powers of the West rest immedi- 
ately upon exact knowledge, the students are 
all for science. The hidden moral foundations 
of Western success they are apt to overlook." 

While there is a good deal in what Professor 
Ross says, I cannot help thinking that the 
great abundance of latent talent which the 
Chinese possess will enable them, when 
brought into action, to overcome the difficulty 
to which he refers. 

No one can deny that the intellectual acute- 
ness of the Chinese is well developed. They 
are as logical and alert as the Europeans, but 
not so well informed. 

Sir Robert Hart considered the Chinese 
practical, teachable, and wonderfully gifted 
with common sense. 

It has been pointed out by Colquhoun that 
the intellectual capacity of the Chinese may 
rank with the best in Western countries. 
Their own literary studies, in which memory 
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plays the important part, prove the nation to 
be capable of prodigious achievements in that 
direction. It is stated in Macaulay's " Life " 
that had " Paradise Lost " been destroyed he 
could have reproduced it from memory. But 
even such a power of memory as he possessed 
is small compared with that of many Chinese, 
who can repeat by heart all the thirteen 
classics ; and it is as nothing to that of some 
Chinese, who, in addition to being able to 
repeat the classics, can memorise a large part 
of the general literature of their country. A 
Chinese acquaintance of mine was able, at the 
age of sixty-five, to reproduce verbatim, letters 
received by him in his youth from some of his 
literary friends famous as stylists. When 
pitted against European students in school or 
college the Chinese is in no respect inferior to 
his Western contemporaries, and, whether in 
mathematics and applied science, or in meta- 
physics and speculative thought, he is capable 
of holding his own against all competitors. 

In considering the future of the Chinese 
race, therefore, we have this enormous double 
fund of capacity to reckon with — capacity of 
muscle and capacity of brain ; and we have 
only to imagine the quantitative value of such 
an aggregate of nervous force, when brought 
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into vital contact with the active spirit and the 
mechanical and mental appliances of the West 
to picture to ourselves a future for China which 
will astonish and may appal the world. 

The great need of China at the present 
moment is teachers, and I make this remark 
under the feeling that not only China, but 
practically every country in the world is not 
sufficiently alive to the immense and decisive 
importance of the qualities of a true teacher. 
No doubt, in the case of the Young as well as 
of the Old, a human being can do the most for 
himself ; but the presence of a spirit capable of 
stimulating and guiding makes an incredible 
difference in the work which a boy or a man 
will do for himself. 

Have an Abelard and an Arnold told little 
upon mankind ? The question of what con- 
stitutes a good education is throughout the 
intellectual world under renewed and vigorous 
discussion. Education is not first or chiefly 
the mere learning of certain facts or principles ; 
it is such a development and training of faculty 
as makes a man master of himself and his 
conditions. The first duty in educating our 
children for this practical age is to discover as 
soon as possible the path in life to which they 
are best adapted and then perfect them in that 
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direction. The struggle for existence is be- 
coming keener from year to year, and to be 
properly equipped for the battle we must have 
the kind of knowledge and wisdom which is 
applicable to the affairs of everyday life. 

There is no earthly reason why the Chinese 
or any other government cannot become an 
illustrious architect and build a monument of 
modern intellectual grandeur, such as New 
Zealand — that marvellous dominion, that 
Land of Reason, where education is a national 
industry. 

It is interesting to know that a man may 
become a Mandarin of the first order through 
education. 

The Mandarins, who are divided into nine 
classes, may be distinguished the one from the 
other by the different coloured buttons on their 
hats known as Manting, and the embroideries 
on their robes. 
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JUSTICE. 

The absence of juries and lawyers in Chinese 
Courts and the precedence given to ancestral 
worship in all judicial decisions does not 
exactly harmonise with the Western ideas of 
justice. When a man is found guilty of a 
crime worthy of severe punishment, the magis- 
trate, before he passes sentence, inquires 
whether the parents of the culprit are still 
living, or how long it is since they died — 
whether he has any brothers, and, if so, 
whether he is an elder or younger son. If 
either parent has died recently, or if the culprit 
is an elder or younger son, his sentence will be 
made much lighter than it otherwise would be, 
as no magistrate would willingly incur the 
responsibility of subjecting a man to such 
imprisonment as would compel him to neglect 
these sacred duties. This danger would 
naturally be much greater if sentence of death 
had been passed, and the judge would probably 
make large offerings and apologies to the soul 
of the executed criminal. 
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W. A. Cornaby says that every magistrate 
and judge is allowed to make up his mind 
beforehand whether the prisoner is guilty or 
not. There are no juries to listen to the 
cases, or lawyers to plead for the prisoner. 
But the accused has to make a confession of 
his crime before sentence can be passed. To 
get this confession, if the magistrate thinks 
him guilty, some blows from a bamboo may be 
given ; or in the higher criminal courts torture 
may be applied. If a man goes through the 
torture without confessing, as a few do, he 
may be banished to another part of the 
country, but not beheaded in a murder case. 

The corruption of which one hears so much 
in China is not the fault of the judges and 
magistrates, but the abominable system under 
which the law is administered. 

Every man who aspires to the county 
magistracy is compelled to smooth the palm 
of those in power to the extent of ;^2,ooo 
in order to be recommended to office. His 
salary does not begin to cover his expenses, 
and so he is forced to defraud the Govern- 
ment and accept gifts from the litigants at his 
court. His assistants are unpaid and live by 
" permissible graft " also. 

It is to be hoped that the Indian penal 
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code, which has been translated into Chinese, 
will help to bring about the much-needed 
reforms. 

In the mixed courts the procedure is much 
the same as in our own. 

Foreign magistrates tell me that a China- 
man makes a most unsatisfactory witness. 
His placid immovable countenance never gives 
him away. He will lie as serenely and easily 
as though he were educated to it, and when 
caught in a falsehood his imperturbability is not 
disturbed in the slightest. He merely says, 
" I will tell the truth now," then he proceeds 
to lie some more, but on another tack. 

The family in China has the power of 
passing judgment on any of its members for 
any offence, and can sentence the delinquent 
to whipping, exile, and excommunication. 
From the decision of the domestic tribunal an 
appeal is permitted to the ordinary courts of 
justice, but it is unusual for such an appeal to 
be made. Such is the respect paid by the 
Chinese to their traditions, that there are few 
who do not submit at once to the sentence 
passed on them by their family. No punish- 
ment upon a Chinese can be more terrible than 
exclusion from the family. Socially, he be- 
comes an outcast, and driven from the shelter 
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of his ancestral home and the protection of the 
spirits of his ancestors, he wanders in search 
of employment over the world. 

The instinct of the Western with a 
grievance is to get it redressed straightway ; 
that of the Oriental is first of all to let the 
world at large know that he has a grievance. 
A Chinaman who has been wronged will go 
into the street and roar at the top of his voice. 
This art of hallooing, as it is called in Chinese, 
is closely associated with that of reviling : and 
the Chinese women are such adepts in both as 
to justify the aphorism that what they have 
lost in their feet they have gained in their 
tongues. Much of this abusive language is 
regarded as a sort of spell or curse, A man 
who has had the heads removed from his 
field of millet stands at the entrance of the 
alley which leads to his dwelling and pours 
forth volleys of abuse upon the unknown 
offender. This has a double value — first, as a 
means of notifying to the public his loss and 
his consequent fury, thus freeing his mind ; 
and, secondly, as a prophylactic tending to 
secure him against the repetition of the 
offence. Women indulge in this practice of 
" reviling the street " from the flat roofs of 
houses, and shriek away for hours at a time 
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until their voices fail. Abuse delivered in this 
way attracts little or no attention, and one 
sometimes comes on a man or woman thus 
screeching themselves red in the face with not 
an auditor in sight. If the day is a hot one, 
the reviler bawls as long as he or she has a 
breath, then proceeds to refresh himself or 
herself with a period of fanning, and after- 
wards returns to the attack with renewed fury. 
Two women came before a Mandarin in 
China, each of them protesting that she was 
the mother of a little child they had brought 
with them. They were so eager and positive 
that the Mandarin was sorely puzzled. He 
retired to consult his wife, who was a wise and 
clever woman, whose opinion was held in great 
repute in the neighbourhood. She requested 
five minutes in which to deliberate. At the 
end of this time she spoke, "Let the 
servants catch me a large fish in the river, and 
let it be brought to me here alive." This was 
done. " Now bring me the infant," she said, 
" but leave the women in the outer room," 
This was done too. Then the Mandarin's 
wife caused the baby to be undressed and its 
clothing put on the fish. " Carry the creature 
now, and throw it into the river in the sight of 
the two women." The servant obeyed her 
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orders, flinging the fish into the water, where 
it rolled about and struggled, disgusted, no 
doubt, by the wrapping in which it was 
swaddled. Without a moment's pause one of 
the mothers threw herself into the river with a 
shriek. She must save her drowning child. 
"Without a doubt she is the true mother," 
the Mandarin's wife declared ; and she 
commanded that she should be rescued and 
the child given to her. The Mandarin nodded 
his head, and thought his wife the wisest in 
the Flowery Kingdom. Meanwhile the false 
mother crept away, and the Mandarin's wife 
forgot all about her in the occupation of 
dressing the little baby in the best silk she 
could find in her wardrobe. 

The bastinado, known as " Bamboo Chow- 
Chow," is a form of punishment now going 
out of date, but it is said to have had its effect. 
Prisoners are oftentimes punished by being 
placed in the "kang," a board which fits about 
the neck and rests upon the shoulders. It is 
so large that the victim can neither lie down, 
nor get his hands to his mouth to feed himself. 
They are often placed on the public streets, 
and the boys amuse themselves by pelting them 
with antique eggs, reviling and spitting upon 
them, A few hours in the "kang" is worse 
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than several months' imprisonment, for above 
all things a Chinaman hates to " lose face." 
The "kang" is only administered for minor 
offences. 

In the death cages the prisoner's head comes 
through a hole in the top, and he stands on six 
thin flat stones, one of which is moved each 
day until the added pressure upon the neck 
results in strangulation. As criminals con- 
demned to death are borne rapidly along the 
streets from all parts of the city, both men 
and women come in throngs to behold the 
spectacle, and as the head falls under one 
stroke of the executioner's sword, and the 
blood spouts, there is a general rush among 
the bystanders to redden a cash as a charm 
against evil spirits, or to dip bread into the 
flowing stream and eat it — a species of canni- 
balism — that the valour and prowess of the 
brave dead may be imparted to the living. 
The absence of fear of death, which is such 
a striking characteristic of the Chinese nature, 
has a logical explanation. The Chinese are 
taught that only those who face death fear- 
lessly enter into happiness in the other world. 
As the executioner with his sword mows down 
the kneeling ranks, the convicts invariably 
meet death with a jest. 
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CHINESE CONVEYANCES. 

The strangest of all conveyances in China 
are the wheel-barrows, which are used chiefly 
in the country where the roads are nothing 
more than crude bridle tracks. A narrow seat 
is placed on either side of a large central wheel, 
which is pushed from behind, and passengers 
occasionally travel from Shanghai to Peking, a 
distance of 600 miles, perched on these uncom- 
fortable seats. The patient, sturdy coolie 
makes about twenty miles a day, and receives 
a farthing a mile for each passenger. 

The sporting proclivities of these wheelers 
are shown when they overtake another barrow, 
for there is always a race, which invariably 
ends with a general mix-up of the passengers 
in the road. 

In the interior I travelled the greater part of 
the time in Chinese carts, and it is an experi- 
ence I shall not easily forget, for they have 
neither springs nor seats. The driver perches 
on the shafts and the unfortunate passenger 
sits on the floor and utters ejaculations that 
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cannot be very well recorded here, when the 
vehicle encounters ruts and boulders which 
abound in great profusion. 

Only a short journey in a Chinese cart is 
required to make one realise that the word 
travel is in reality the old word travail, mean- 
ing that which is painful and laborious. 

The Chinese generally travel by boat on the 
canals and rivers, which link together the most 
important parts of the country. But since the 
advent of the railway, which is not only cheaper 
and faster, but more comfortable, the water 
traffic has decreased considerably. 

The nearest modern analogue to the Tower 
of Babel is a Chinese railway construction 
project. 

The sensation of riding in a sedan chair, 
which is the correct mode of travel for ladies 
and gentlemen, is not always agreeable, for 
unless the men keep step, which they seldom 
do, it sways considerably and often produces a 
feeling of nausea. 

The ricksha is by far the most agreeable 
mode of travel, and the Chinese ricksha men 
are the fastest and steadiest in the world. 
The mortality among them from heart trouble 
is said to be very great. 
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RELIGION. 

Every day there is some exhibition of the 
deep interest of these people in the customs 
of their three national religions — Buddhism, 
Taoism and Confucianism. 

There is no friction in China, and it is not an 
unusual thing for the same person to profess 
the three religions. 

Clodd says that although Buddhism, which 
numbers more followers than any other faith, 
is hundreds of years younger than the old 
Hindu religion, we know less about it. We 
miss in it the gladness which bursts forth in 
the hymns of the Veda, and to turn from them 
to it is like reading the sad thoughts in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes after the cheerful songs 
of praise in the Book of Psalms. But if 
clouds and darkness are round about it, and 
our learned men differ as to what much of it 
really means, this should not surprise us, 
since a knowledge of it has come to hand only 
within the last few years. Even Christians 
are split up into many sects, because they 
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cannot agree as to the exact meaning of 
many parts of Scripture, although the loving 
research of centuries has been given to find out. 

Buddhist Monks and Nuns, who lead a 
life of celibacy, are only permitted to take food 
between sunrise and noon. They have no 
social status, receive no salary, make no pro- 
vision for the morrow, and dedicate their lives 
to the dissemination of knowledge, for Buddha 
— he in whom wishes are filled — considered 
such as the greatest of all charities. 

Lao-tze, the founder of Taoism, was a 
thinker of great spiritual attainments, whose 
teachings were at an eagle flight above his 
countrymen, and are not correctly understood 
even at the present day. 

Confucius was a keen student of human nature 
and taught men how to live. 

The following translations were made from 
some Confucian tablets : 

" To see what is right and not to do it is 
want of courage." 

"Worship as though the Deity were 
present." 

" A good man is serene ; a bad man always 
in fear." 

"Grieve not that men know not you; 
grieve that you know not them." 
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The grotesque temples of all sizes and forms, 
which are to be found in every Chinese village, 
are as varied as the gods to whose service they 
are consecrated. 

The lofty stone pagodas, dedicated to the 
memory of Buddha, ranging from three to 
eleven stories, are the strangest of all Chinese 
buildings. There is a tradition which states 
that Buddha's body was cremated, and the ashes 
divided and enclosed in eight urns and de- 
posited on the successive floors of one of 
these towers. 

I recollect reading during the Russo- 
Japanese war that the Chinese Government 
made the solemn announcement that it would 
agree to remain neutral on condition that the 
sanctity of the ancestral tombs at Mukden 
were respected by both Japan and Russia ; and 
while this might appear to be simply a quaint 
sample of Orientalism, to the people of China 
it was a highly important matter. In a country 
where ancestor-worship prevails, the idea of 
making a diplomatic issue on such a question 
is by no means as fanciful as it appears to 
Western minds. 

The demand regarding the ancestral tombs 
at Mukden can be better understood when 
it is remembered that the entire country 
c 
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surrounding that city is inseparably associated 
with the history of the Manchus, in whose eyes 
it is especially holy. 

The Manchus occupied the north-eastern 
part of the Empire until the seventeenth 
century. The late Emperor of China belonged 
to a dynasty which goes back to 1559, when a 
leader of his race, Nurhachu, arose to power 
and gave his fellow-tribesmen the name of 
Manchu, which means "pure." When this 
tribe overran its boundaries in 1644, and waged 
war upon the Chinese it seized and established 
a throne at Peking, but it lost nothing of its 
traditional reverence for the tombs and holy 
cities left behind. Mukden itself, for instance, 
is closely associated with Nurhachu, who, 
according to Manchu history, was himself 
seventh in descent from Aisin Gioro Bukuli, a 
personage who owned his birth to a miracle, 
and is the purative founder of the fallen 
dynasty. 

These traditions, centuries old, are quite as 
much realities to the Manchu or Chinaman of 
to-day as any question of trade rights or com- 
mercial interests. They asserted themselves 
during the Boxer troubles, and again at the 
time when the railway was constructed through 
Mukden, when the Manchu officials objected 
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vigorously on the ground that the spikes in 
the railway sleepers would break the backbone 
of the dragon which is supposed to encircle the 
holy city. " A striking feature in the super- 
stitions of the Chinese," says Wilson, "are the 
frequent idolatrous processions which we meet 
in the streets." 

The months of July and August, being in 
most parts of China very hot months, are the 
season for a great variety of fruits and vege- 
tables, and are attended with much sickness 
among the Chinese ; and this appears to be 
the most important season for these processions. 
From what we are able to learn of the design 
of them, they seem to be intended to frighten 
away the evil spirits which are supposed to fill 
the air and produce various diseases. This 
being the object, everythingconnected with them 
is of a frightful character, and to a foreigner, 
at first sight, they are startling. The proces- 
sion is made up of men and boys, most of them 
wild with excitement. Children are made to 
take a large share in the performance. Some 
of them are dressed in a very gaudy style, with 
flowered coats, and satin boots, and painted 
hats, and, thus arrayed, strut through the 
streets with a very pompous air before the 
procession, bearing in their hands curiously 
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wrought vessels, lanterns, etc., which are used 
for burning incense and other idolatrous 
services. Others are found in the procession 
dressed in curiously-shaped garments, on which 
are either painted, or wrought in the material, 
many strange and fanciful animals, such as 
dragons, birds, tigers, etc. These children act 
as attendants on the images, bearing light 
spears and wearing dark-coloured masks, or 
false faces, which, being in their dimensions 
out of all proportion with the size of the 
children, and at the same time greatly dis- 
figured, give quite an unnatural and even 
frightful appearance to the children who wear 
them. The procession is generally preceded by 
a few soldiers, who, instead ofswords and guns, 
carry whips, with which they frequently strike 
the air, at the same time crying out with a 
long loud voice, which is done with the view 
of alarming the spirits who are infesting the 
air, and of driving them before the noisy 
procession. 
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ETIQUETTE. 

Etiquette is the most formidable feature of 
Chinese life. It applies to everything, and has 
a force and meaning unknown to us " bar- 
barians." Its ramifications at times are truly 
bewildering. It is considered very ill-bred to 
ask after the health of a man's wife. It is 
likewise objectionable to remove one's cap in 
the presence of a gentleman, to wear coat- 
sleeves that do not cover one's finger nails, to 
betray a small appetite, or to wear less than 
three coats in making a formal visit. To 
make a morning call is a serious business. 
You must send your card some hours before 
the visit, to learn whether your friend is at 
home, and able to receive you. The card is 
a piece of red paper folded in three. On one 
fold the intending visitor writes his name, and 
on the other two expresses his desire to pay 
his respects to Mr. So-and-So. The higher 
the rank of the person to be visited the smaller 
ought to be the handwriting. The answer to 
the notice is always given to the messenger 
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verbally. The visitor's card should, according 
to custom, be accompanied by a list of presents 
which its owner purposes to offer to his friend, 
and this should be returned with a margin on the 
note stating which would be most acceptable. 
No well-bred person would think of accepting all. 
European toys are looked upon as very suitable 
for these gifts of ceremony. I know of a case 
in which the presentation of a rabbit playing 
the tambourine gave immense satisfaction to 
no less person than a viceroy. When the 
visitor is announced, he is conducted to the 
place of honour, and this is not the same in all 
parts of the Empire ; usually it is near the 
domestic altar. 

Profound salutations are exchanged between 
visitor and host before they sit down, and then 
the inevitable tea is served. It is set down 
in front of the visitor, who, when his business 
is concluded, invites his host to drink tea, 
which terminates the visit. 

The Chinese are said to have been the origi- 
nators of visiting cards. So long ago as the 
period of the Tang dynasty (619 — 907), visiting 
cards were known to have been in use in 
China. From ancient times to the present 
date the Chinese have observed the strictest 
ceremony with regard to the paying of visits. 
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The cards they use for this purpose are large 
and of a bright red colour. 

When a Chinaman meets another he shakes 
and squeezes his own hand, and covers his head. 
If great friends have not seen each other for a 
long time, after the mutual hand-shaking they 
will rub shoulders until they become tired. I n- 
stead of asking after each other's health they 
say, " Have you eaten your rice ? Where are 
you going ? What is your business when you 
get there ? How old are you ? How much 
did you pay for your shoes ? " 

In Persia a common form of greeting is the 
phrase, " I prostrate myself before you," the 
answer being, " I am already prostrated," and 
this system of seeing him and going one better 
is prevalent in Chinese formality also. Thus, 
referring to another's wife, a man will describe 
her as "the worthy lady," "the honourable 
lady," your "favoured one," etc., which be- 
comes, when designating his own, "the mean 
one of the inner apartments," or "the foolish 
one of the family." " What is your honourable 
age?" receives the reply, "I have wasted so 
many years " ; and to " Have you had your 
dinner ? " one of the commonest salutations, 
comes the answer, " I have been selfish enough 
to take food." " Does the honourable great 
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man enjoy happiness ? " is the equivalent for 
" Is your father well ? " — while " the old man 
of the house," " excellent honourable one," and 
"venerable great prince," would be the terms 
employed by a visitor in designating the father 
of his host. A child refers to his father as 
" the family's majesty," or " the prince of the 
family," or, if deceased, as " the former prince," 
a defunct mother being known as " the vener- 
able great one in repose." The request to 
" move your jewelled person from your brilliant 
palace to our humble cottage " is interpreted, 
" Will you give us the pleasure of your company 
at our house ? " — and, if the invitation be 
accepted, one of the first questions to be asked 
is," How many worthy young gentlemen (sons) 
have you .'' " to which the host replies, ' ' My fate 
is niggardly : I have three little insects." If the 
latter are at home, they must be sent for, and 
should salute their father's friend by performing 
the kotow in turn, each rising rapidly and 
moving aside so as not to delay the visitor, the 
greeting being acknowledged by a slight bow on 
the part of the latter. The young hopefuls then 
stand facing him at a respectful distance, and 
become the objects of a stereotyped series of 
high-flown compliments — " The boys will per- 
petuate the literary reputation of the family, 
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etc.," to which the father replies, in set 
phraseology, that the family has no literary 
reputation to perpetuate, and if his sons man- 
age to earn a bare livelihood, it will be all 
that can be expected of them. The boys 
then beg to be excused, and retire. Girls 
are seldom brought in, and young ladies never. 

If two persons on horseback happen to 
meet, the inferior dismounts and stands waiting 
for the other to pass. 

The Chinese have an Academy of Manners 
that prescribes etiquette for the whole Empire, 
and in this respect they should be copied by 
the nations of the West, who are sadly lacking 
in good manners, which are the firmest cement 
of friendship. 
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CHINESE JEWS. 

The Jews exist to-day as a religious sect 
only. That they do not exist as a nation can 
be ascertained by the exhibition of a Danish 
Jew on the one side and a Moorish on the 
other. They have a universal prayer language 
in Hebrew precisely the same way as the 
Roman Catholics have a universal prayer 
language in Latin among their different 
nationalities. Are they a race ? 

Rabbi Alexander Kohut says that the 
history of the Jewish nation offers to the 
consideration of the philosopher many peculiar 
circumstances nowhere exemplified in any 
one branch of the great family of mankind 
originating from one common stem. Although, 
as from the great sources of some great river 
whose stream is augmented by tributary 
waters, a portion of the primary element is 
carried through distinct and distant nations, the 
descendants of those races who separated on 
the dispersion of mankind preserve some 
point of resemblance in the forms of their civil 
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and religious observances which an analysis 
will trace to the same common origin. Yet in 
all the characteristics which distinguish the 
Israelites from the other nations the difference 
is wide. The most remarkable of the distinc- 
tions which divide the Jewish people from the 
rest of the world is the immutability of their 
laws. And, indeed, Israel's legislative system, 
based upon a manifest recognition of a sole 
divinity and embellished by those revealed in 
emblems of ethical precepts which have served 
as a foundation of all moral science, may well 
arouse the astonishment of poet and statesmen, 
orator and scribe, prince and pauper. 

Chinese history affirms the city of Kaifengfu 
to have been the metropolis of the province 
and the seat of the Empire during a long 
succession of monarchs, till it was at length 
overflowed and covered with sand by a great 
inundation. It is situated in a large fertile 
plain, about five or six miles from the Yellow 
River, and its low situation occasioned its ruin 
in 1642, when it was closely besieged by the 
rebel Li-Chang, at the head of one hundred 
thousand men. The general who was sent to 
relieve it contrived the fatal design of drowning 
the besieging army by breaking the great bank 
which had been reared at a vast cost to 
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preserve the country from being overflowed 
by the Yellow River. His project succeeded, 
indeed, but proved the ruin and destruction not 
only of the noble capital, but of three hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants by the violence and 
rapidity of the inundation. 

Some fifty years after this dreadful catas- 
trophe a Jesuit missionary going upon some 
occasion into the Province of Honan, found 
a considerable synagogue in the city of 
Kaifengfu. He soon contracted an acquaint- 
ance with some of the learned chiefs, who 
introduced him into their synagogue and 
showed him one of the parchments — or 
rolls of the Pentateuch — written in Hebrew, 
together with the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, some of the prophets, and 
others containing the liturgy and commentaries. 
They owned they had lost some of the sacred 
books and some of their targums or para- 
phrases. This loss was caused by a violent 
overflowing of the Great River, which had 
laid the capital wholly under water, and had 
damaged their Torah, a roll of the Pentateuch, 
upon which they ordered twelve new copies to 
be taken from it. 

To-day I find no synagogue, owing to 
another overflowing of the Yellow River, but 
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in its place a filthy pond, and a stone erected 
on the site, bearing the following strange 
inscription : — 

" Monument in Memory of the 
Ching Ching Cenoby." 

Oh Wu Lo Hau, the creator of this religion 
and grandson of the Nineteenth Generation of 
Panku — the Principal Ruler of the Mythical 
Era — was born in the one hundred and forty- 
sixth year of the Chow Dynasty (976 B.C.). 
He proved himself to be very wise, prudent 
and merciful. He understood the mysteries 
of creation, and the ideas of creation, and 
could trace the troubled source of religion. 
The religious elements were not to believe in 
any idolatrous representation and to flatter the 
ghost and fairy — and so many people were at 
liberty to serve his religion as Cenobites in a 
manner that was as free as running water. 
The successor of Oh Wu Lo Hau was called 
La, and was born in the six hundred and 
thirteenth year of the Chow Dynasty. His 
conscience and benevolence were noted by 
every one as he travelled to the Lah-na 
mountain for the purpose of informing them 
regarding the Scripture. He restricted him- 
self to fruit and vegetables instead of meat. 
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and bathed and fasted for forty days and 
nights. He attended to his duty with the 
utmost simpHcity, and sometimes even forgot 
to eat or sleep, but never ceased to pray with 
a sincere heart to his God — for he had 
obtained a book of Scripture containing many 
sections. In this book there were many strange 
things that could not be easily explained, in 
short it indicated that the good was affected 
by those who became good, and the evil by 
those who did not bear in mind the warning. 
The successor of La, who was called Lo Tze 
Loh, received from his predecessor the proper 
doctrine and explained the four words — 
" Ching " (dear), " Chew " (pure), " Li " (cere- 
monial) and " Pai " (to worship with a bow). 
The word "Ching" means to "direct your 
heart singly to one religion." The word 
"Chew" means "not to be confused by any 
peculiar ideas." The word " Li " means " to 
stand on ceremony," and the word "Pai" to 
"worship with a bow." With these instruc- 
tions the Cenobites were to teach one another 
in the future. 

During the beginning of the Sung Dynasty 
(960 A.D.) there was a missionary surnamed 
Li, who was accompanied by a great crowd 
of Cenobites, numbering about seventy sur- 
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names of people, and arrived in China with a 
lot of western cloth which they presented to 
the Emperor of the Sung Dynasty and became 
citizens of the country. 

Subsequently, one of the grandsons of these 
people, called " Wu Sy Ta Pan," was appointed 
to do the preaching, and another called " Jew 
Ta La" began to build the cenoby. It was 
destroyed after that and had to be rebuilt at 
the south-east of Tu Chai in the sixteenth 
year of the Yuen Dynasty (1280 A.D.) 

The Emperor Tai-tsu of the Ming Dynasty 
(1368 A.D.) gave the Cenobites descended 
from " Li " a piece of land for their building, 
because he could well understand their scrip- 
tures which persuaded the people to do good 
instead of doing evil. 

In the nineteenth year of "Yung Lo" 
(1403 A.D.) the cenoby was rebuilt, and was 
long afterwards destroyed by water, and the 
ruinous scene that exists now proves this little 
bit of narrative. 

This vast community referred to in the 
inscription has dwindled down to eight 
families — numbering in all about fifty persons 
— who have in a great measure forgotten 
their characteristic observances through fre- 
quent vicissitudes and varied conditions of life. 
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The following strange and pathetic story 
was unfolded by the Head of the Community 
who, in addressing me, said : " My elder 
Brother, I am not yet forty years of age, but 
I have thought and talked much with my 
friends about our ancestors, who were rich and 
numerous, and who worshipped in a fine 
synagogue, built on the land presented to them 
by the Emperor Tai-tsu. This synagogue, 
as you know, has been swept away by 
' China's Sorrow ' (the Yellow River). 

"Our ancestors came to this land from the 
north-west nearly three thousand years ago, 
and had with them a roll of the law that was 
very ancient, and in a language that we do not 
understand to-day because we have no 
teachers. 

" The synagogue had a number of courts, 
and in the centre of the first there was a large 
noble arch dedicated to the Creator, Preserver 
and Father of all men. The second comprised 
sacred trees and the houses of the good men 
who cared for the buildings. The third had 
many trees, and on its walls tablets in memory 
of our great Chao (a Jewish Mandarin judge 
who rebuilt the synagogue on one occasion), 
and other holy men. It was in this court that 
our ancestors welcomed strangers. The fourth 
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was very large, and contained the ' Hall of 
Ancestors,' the brazen vases of flowers, in 
honour of Abraham and others. The nerves 
and sinews were extracted from animals slain 
for food in this court. The synagogue itself 
was small, but exceedingly beautiful, and in 
the centre was the Throne of Moses, a wonder- 
fully carved chair covered with embroidered 
silk, upon which they placed the sacred scroll 
while it was read. Above the throne in letters 
of gold were wise and good words our ances- 
tors brought from afar : — ' Hear, O Israel : 
The Lord our God is one Lord. Blessed be 
the name of the Glory of His Kingdom for 
ever and ever ' : and in another part of the 
synagogue, ' Blessed be the Lord for ever, 
the Lord is God of Gods and the Lord : A 
great God, strong and terrible.' Near the 
arch, on which these last words were written, 
our ancestors always washed their hands — 
except the Chief (Rabbi) who entered the 
' House of Heaven ' (a little square room, 
which none but the Rabbi may enter during 
the time of prayer). In the ' House of 
Heaven ' the rolls of the law were kept in 
silken curtains, and on the western wall the 
Ten Commandments were written in large 
golden letters. Our ancestors suffered many 
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hardships, for the Chinese officials objected, 
and with force at times, to their slaughtering 
animals for themselves. Even to-day they 
object to circumcision, which they denounce as 
a barbarous and cruel practice. 

" Our lot is truly sad — thrown as we are 
amidst enemies, unsupported and becoming 
slowly overwhelmed by our surroundings. We 
are a pitiful remnant of the past, and there 
seems to be no morrow for us, for the dawn is 
dark with tears." 

I found a number of broken pillars in a 
Confucian temple, which proved that the 
synagogue must have been a place of consider- 
able size and beauty. It did not resemble the 
great structures of Europe, on which untold 
wealth has been expended in obtaining the 
highest architectural art, neither did it remind 
me of the modesty of the form of supplication. 
These pillars, as well as the fact of the Chief 
covering his face with a gauze when reading 
the laws, points to the antiquity of this hidden 
tribe, which is but one of the many tentacles 
torn from the main body of Jerusalem. 

A short distance from this Confucian temple 
I found an old, long, narrow stone in the side 
of an empty mud hut, which bore traces of an 
inscription dealing with a " Foreign Heaven 
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Chapel," in which the foreigners that "pluck 
out the sinews " fast and weep together. 

It is interesting to note here that at the time 
the Jewish community were in goodly numbers 
the Empress Dowager Ling, attended by the 
Imperial Consorts, Ladies of the Palace, 
Princesses, and others of high degree, ascended 
a lofty hill and abolished the various corrupt 
systems of religious worship excepting that of 
the foreigners " who prayed towards the 
West." 

The evening before I left Kaifengfu a 
number of Jewish men called to see me, and 
one old man handed me the following petition 
to the Jews of the West so that they would 
fully understand their wretched condition and 
prevent them from being lost in the "ever- 
lasting darkness " : — 

" We beg that you will hearken to our cry 
from this far-off land and recognise that, 
although we are divided by many thousands of 
miles, in heart, and thought, and religion we 
are as one. We desire to rebuild our 
synagogue, which has been destroyed by the 
overflowing of the Yellow River, and gather 
together the remnants of our fast waning 
community." 

It is about time that some action was taken. 
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not only by the Jews, but by all Christian 
bodies, for, when we take into consideration 
the very significant fact that the whole 
Christian world is indebted to the Jews for 
their religion, which is the basis of Christianity, 
and for the careful preservation of the Books 
of the Old Testament, it would only be a slight 
recognition of the world's indebtedness to the 
Jews if this appeal from the centre of China 
received the consideration it so justly merits. 
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OPIUM. 

opium exercises such an influence over its 
victims that there is nothing on earth too 
defiled, nothing too appalling for them to do in 
order to get under its fascinating spell. 

A Chinese shopkeeper told me that the 
feelings occasioned by a few puffs of the long- 
stemmed pipe were beyond the possibilities of 
language. He always felt like sliding on the 
back of a falling star into a world of mirth and 
laughter, but the after results were equally 
indescribable, only in the opposite direction. 

I shall never forget a story told me in 
China of an unfortunate man who died at sea 
while trying to free himself from the opium 
curse. The consequences of this effort, and 
the effects of sea-sickness prostrated him so 
completely that medicine had no effect, and 
he sank into a state of painful emaciation. 
For days before his death every joint in his 
skeleton frame trembled, his face turned a 
ghastly bilious green, his cheeks sank, and his 
wild glassy eyes mirrored the condition of his 
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mind. The last scene eclipsed the most loath- 
some and repulsive horrors of delirium tremens. 
He raved incessantly, and when the clasp of 
the stone-cold king numbed his pulses, it was a 
great relief to those who had been compelled 
to witness his sufferings. 

A Chinese syndicate of anti-opium reformers 
has begun a vigorous and picturesque warfare 
against opium. They recently bought the 
good-will and effects of one of the largest 
opium palaces in Shanghai, and decided to 
impress the populace by holding a solemn 
burning of the implements. They advertised 
the ceremony, and amid music, speeches, and a 
fusilade of crackers the opium pipes, saturated 
with kerosene, were burned. The parts not 
easily destructible by fire were smashed with 
hammers. Some of the pipes were made of 
ivory and silver and were valued at ^ i oo each. 

Six years ago the Chinese Government 
issued the following decree : ' ' Almost the 
whole of China has been flooded with the 
opium-poison. Smokers of opium have wasted 
their time, neglected their employment, spoiled 
their constitutions, and ruined their families ; 
and thus for some tens of years China 
has presented a picture of increasing poverty 
and weakness. It rouses our deep indignation 
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even to speak of the matter. We are now 
ardently determined to make China powerful, 
and it falls to us to urge the people on to 
reformation in this respect that they realise the 
evil, pluck this deep-seated cancer, and follow 
the ways of health and peace. We therefore 
decree that, within the limit of ten years, this 
harmful ' foreign muck ' be fully and entirely 
cleansed away." 

The penalty for violating the law in relation 
to the use of opium is death. Mr. N. T. C. 
Tyau, writing to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
says : "You consider the Chinese Government 
has gone too far when it punishes violators of 
its laws, irrespective of sex, with the penalty 
of death. It appears that when the question 
of the degree of stringency of punishments is 
discussed there are always to be found wide 
divergencies of opinion. To come nearer 
home, the controversy around the question of 
flogging under the new Criminal Law Amend- 
ments Bill may be cited as a demonstration of 
the homely truth. 

" Let me remind your readers, however, that 
the hands of the Chinese Government in this 
matter have perforce to be heavy, if it is to 
fulfil treaty obligations. The evil has under- 
mined the vitality of the race, and the traffic 
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has drained the National Exchequer of over 
and above ;^4, 248, 000,000 sterling. Unless 
the law is vigorous, mischief-makers could not 
be effectively deterred. Were it not to enforce 
drastic regulations, opium smoking and culti- 
vation would revive and continue unchecked, 
and then Great Britain would call the Chinese 
Government to account. The Chinese are 
determined, because they want to preserve 
their very existence as a race. They have to 
choose between either stamping out the curse 
with a firm hand, as the captain of a ship in 
danger would command his crew with a loaded 
pistol and shoot down the first deserter without 
compunction, or entering into the affray with 
timidity and hesitation and thus jeopardise 
their national vitality. Of the two evils, 
which is the greater ? " 

It is said that the Chinese consider opium 
smoking as the ancestor of vices. They speak 
of its introduction as a crime of the first degree, 
and denounce all foreigners as the perpetrators 
of the iniquity. They say with bitterness: 
"You bring this evil upon the people and now 
hypocritically exhort us to virtue." When not 
one in twenty of the British residents in Far 
Cathay is interested financially in opium, and 
while outside of India the British nation receives 
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not the most remote advantage from the trade, 
it is amazing that England, the bulwark of 
Protestantism and acknowledged leader in 
the world's civilization, should tarnish her glory 
by even the touch of this nefarious traffic. 

Opium is obtained by cutting the capsule of 
the poppy-flower with a notched iron instru- 
ment at sunrise, and by the next morning a 
drop or so of juice has oozed out. This is 
scraped off and saved by the grower, and after 
he has a vessel full of it, it is strained and 
dried. It takes a great many poppies to make 
a pound of opium, and it goes through a 
number of processes before it is ready for the 
market. In a liquid state it looks like dark 
strawberry jam. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Those who are acquainted only with the 
alphabetical languages cannot form any idea of 
the difficulty of learning or transcribing the 
written characters of such a language as 
Chinese. There are over 200 root words 
which enter into the composition of the 40,CX)0 
characters, and each character is a word in 
itself. Chinese, in common with several other 
languages in south-eastern Asia, is a tonic 
language — that is to say, every one of its 
written characters has its proper vocal pitch. 
These sounds, or tones, go into many hun- 
dreds ; in Pekinese there are four, in the 
central Mandarin there are five, and in some 
of the dialects there are as many as fifteen. 
A knowledge of these tones is necessary to a 
speaker when the context does not of itself 
make his meaning sufficiently plain. In 
these circumstances a traveller who wished to 
ask for ice, for instance, and pronounced the 
word ping in a rising or questioning tone, 
instead of in an even tone, would have a 
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Steamed dumpling brought him ; and if wish- 
ing to speak of an aching tooth he were to 
pronounce Va in a falling tone, he would be 
understood to refer to his brother-in-law. 

So widely different are the dialects spoken 
in China that many have claimed for the 
principal one among them the titles of separate 
languages ; not only every one of the eighteen 
provinces in China, but almost every district 
within those provinces, has its peculiar dialect, 
which has become hardened into a recognised 
speech by the stay-at-home habits of the 
people. By the Chinese themselves the 
existence of these dialects is recognised as a 
political inconvenience, and among the edu- 
cated classes, especially among officials, a 
dialect has by common consent been adopted 
as a lingua franca throughout the empire for 
all above the grade of the common people. 
This dialect is known as the kwan hwa, or, as 
it may be translated, "the Mandarin dialect." 
Several Chinese Mandarins told me that 
dialects have even sprung up within this 
dialect, and very appreciable differences of 
pronunciation are observable between the 
Peking Mandarin, the Nanking Mandarin, 
and the Ssach'uen Mandarin. 

These are the names by which the Chinese 
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know other countries : — France is " Fa Kwo," 
the law-abiding country ; Germany is " Te 
Kwo," the virtuous . country ; America is 
" Mei Kwo," the beautiful country ; England 
is "Ying Kwo," the flourishing country; and 
Italy is the country of justice, " I Kwo." These 
names, however, are not bestowed upon the 
countries by China, but the various foreign 
countries, when making treaties, chose the 
monosyllables which form their names, the 
name being chosen for " moral effect." 

In reading some of the "Flowery Jokes" 
translated from the Chinese jest book, I was 
struck by the similarity of many of them to 
Western jokes. A confirmed drunkard in his 
dreams imagined that he had found a cup of 
excellent toddy, and put it by the fire to warm, 
in order to bring its flavour out the better ; but 
the moment he attempted to taste the delicious 
draught he awoke. "Fool that I was," he 
cried, " why could I not have drunk it cold ? " 

A certain man had his portrait painted, and 
when it was finished the painter requested him 
to enquire of the passers-by what they thought 
of it, in order that he might know how he had 
succeeded. The other agreed, and asked the 
first-comer : " Do you think this picture like? " 
" The hat is extremely like," replied the would- 
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be critic. He asked a similar question of a 
second stranger, who answered that the clothes 
seemed to be exactly reproduced. He was 
about to interrogate a third, when the painter 
stopped him, and said: "The resemblance of 
the hat and clothes is of no importance. Ask 
the gentleman what he thinks of the face." 
The stranger hesitated a very long time, but 
at last, not being able to escape giving an 
answer, he replied : " The beard and the hair 
are first-rate." 

A man of letters, reading late at night, 
became aware that a burglar was breaking 
through the wall of his house. He happened 
to have a teapot full of boiling water standing 
before the fire, and this he took, placing it by 
the side of the wall while he waited for the 
burglar. When the burglar had made an 
opening he thrust his legs through first, where- 
upon the man of letters grasped them firmly 
and drenched them with boiling water. The 
burglar uttered a piercing cry and begged for 
mercy, but the other, continuing to pour out 
the water, replied gravely: "Only wait till I 
have emptied my teapot ! " 
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CHINESE CITIES. 

It is generally conceded that the wealth of 
the Chinese cities and the progressive qualities 
of the people at the ports are due to foreign 
influence. 

At all the treaty ports foreigners may 
establish themselves in business and import 
and export merchandise on payment of a 
certain duty fixed by convention. Chinese 
subjects are put on the same footing as 
regards the payment of duties and the distri- 
bution of goods as the subjects of foreign 
powers, the principle being recognised that 
the tariff applies not to the merchant, but 
to the merchandise. 

Fifty-five per cent, of the total value of 
the foreign imports at all the treaty ports, 
and forty-eight per cent, of the exports to 
foreign countries pass through the port of 
Shanghai, the first commercial port, or, as 
it is officially called, the first treaty port in 
the Empire. 

It is impossible to get at the exact popu- 
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lation of this or any other Chinese city, for 
there are numbers without numbers. If it is 
one of the principles of economics to live in 
close quarters inhabited by the greatest pos- 
sible number, the Chinese are the leading 
economists of the world. 

Chinese cities are mostly surrounded by walls, 
and with the exception of a few of the largest, 
are entirely unlighted, as every one moving 
about at night carries a lantern or a torch, and 
a lantern is hung up outside of every temple, 
house and shop. Consequently there is an 
enormous trade done in lanterns of all sizes, 
from the huge balloons down to the tiny little 
things no bigger than oranges. They are 
made occasionally of paper or silk stretched 
on bamboo, and coated with varnish, and 
the family surnames, shop sign, title of temple, 
etc., are always written with red paint on the 
body of the lantern. The more respectable 
the family or shop the more elaborate and solid 
the lantern and the handsomer the inscription. 
Men of no respectability, gamblers, sharpers, 
and such-like, find that this practice makes 
identification disagreeably easy, and get over 
the difficulty by carrying lanterns inscribed 
with such common surnames as Smith or 
Brown are with us. Wang, the equivalent of 
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King, is their commonest surname, or they use 
mottoes which, being translated, would mean 
"As you like it," "Children and grand- 
children innumerable," and so on. Lantern- 
carrying has become such a habit in the 
country that a Chinaman never dreams of 
leaving home at night without one, even in 
the brightest moonlight. 

Curio, drug, antique, book, jewellery, fur- 
niture and other shops are quite numerous, 
and it is not an unusual thing to find whole 
streets devoted to one particular trade or 
business. 

The pawnshops, which are said to have a 
capital of many millions, supply the clothing 
stores with their goods, and are used by the 
ladies and gentlemen as a repository for their 
furs during the summer. 

The weirdest and strangest of all shops are 
those in which coffins are attractively dis- 
played in order " to give the passers-by the 
fancy to buy themselves one." The Chinese 
regard a cofiin as simply an article of first 
necessity to the dead, and of luxury and 
fancy to the living. Wilson says that " people 
in easy circumstances, who have money to 
spare for their pleasures, scarcely ever fail to 
provide themselves beforehand with a coffin 
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to their own taste, and which they consider 
becoming : and till the moment arrives for 
lying down in it, it is kept in the house, not 
as an article of immediate necessity, but as 
one that cannot fail to be consoling and 
pleasant to the eye in a nicely furnished 
apartment." 

For well-brought-up children, it is a favour- 
ite method of expressing the fervour of their 
filial piety toward the authors of their being 
— a sweet and tender consolation for the 
heart of a son — to be able to purchase a beau- 
tiful coffin for an aged father or mother, and 
come in state to present the gift at the mo- 
ment when they least expect such an agreeable 
surprise. If one is not sufficiently favoured 
by fortune to be able to afford the purchase 
of a coffin in advance, care is always taken 
that before "saluting the world," as the 
Chinese say, a sick person shall at least have 
the satisfaction of casting a glance at his last 
abode ; and if he is surrounded by affection- 
ate relations, they never fail to bring him a 
coffin, and place it by the side of his bed. 

A picturesque effect is obtained in the 
principal streets by the many narrow wooden 
signs, painted in all the colours of the rainbow, 
which hang down on either side of the shop 
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doors. On the horizontal sign-boards over the 
doors there is generally a quaint and happy 
motto bearing on the goods sold. 

The Chinese merchants are industrious and 
ingenious adepts at dissimulation, and scru- 
pulous in regard to their engagements. To 
encourage honesty and sincerity, confidential 
clerks and salesmen in all branches of industry 
receive an annual net percentage of the firm's 
business besides their regular salaries. 

The streets are very narrow, some of them 
mere passages, and, with the exception of the 
main streets of Peking, it is almost impossible 
to find one in China broad enough for a 
carriage to pass. 

Telephones are now being introduced into 
Chinese cities,* and when a subscriber rings 
up the exchange, the operator may be expected 
to ask : " What number does the honourable 
son of the moon and stars desire?" " Hohi, 
two-three." 

Silence. Then the exchange resumes : 
' ' Will the honourable person graciously forgive 
the inadequacy of the insignificant service, and 
permit this humble slave of the wire to inform 
him that the never-to-be-sufficiently-censured 
line is busy." 

* In Shanghai, and a few other important cities, they have had 
telephones for a number of years. 
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CHINESE HOUSES. 

The real Chinese houses of the better 
classes are badly constructed, uncomfortable 
erections, which are generally surrounded by 
high walls. Carved monsters guard the 
entrance and scare off the evil spirits that 
wander forth at the hour when owls screech 
and slimy lizards leave their hiding-places. 

The principal room is the reception, or 
"great hall," for courtesy — which is a pre- 
dominating trait of the Chinese — is considered 
a virtue almost worthy to rank with filial piety. 
At the end of the hall there is a platform, with 
two seats and a tea table reserved for guests. 
The furniture consists of pairs of chairs and 
tea tables, and the decorations ivory carvings, 
bronzes and Oriental embroideries ; scroll 
pictures and pairs of narrow written scrolls, 
which, when hung opposite to each other, must 
be so worded as to produce a harmony of 
meaning. 

In the poorer houses the "reception hall" 
is very often used as a living-room. 
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The sleeping apartments are always in the 
rear, and mostly upstairs, as the ground floor 
is usually tiled. 

Crude brick floors and other contrivances 
take the place of the cooking and heating 
apparatuses which give such an air of comfort 
to the homes in Western countries. 

The fronts of many houses are entirely 
covered with balconies of fancy trellis or grill 
work, made gay with bright coloured paints, 
usually green or red, with potted plants, the 
Chinese lily, an emblem of good luck and joy, 
predominating, and by scores of shining 
lanterns, little and big, some, in fact, as big as 
barrels and bright beyond description. These 
balconies are the Chinamen's Paradise. 

Chinese buildings impress one with a certain 
monotony, resulting from the predominance of 
a single type of architecture. China, in every 
epoch of its history, and for all its buildings, 
has kept to a single architectural model. 
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SAMPANS AND JUNKS. 

The sampans, or family house-boats, are one 
of the most curious phases of domestic life 
in the Flowery Land. There are many 
thousands of them on every great river. 
They practically prove the old truism that 
" Man wants but little here below," for the 
"little" which forms the clean and apparently 
happy home of three generations, is a boat 
about the size of two four -post beds set on end 
and covered in at night by a series of tele- 
scopic sliding roofs of bamboo matting. 
Here man and wife, grand-parents and little 
children, cook and sleep and worship, for no 
matter how tiny the boat, the family altar is 
never crowded out. It occupies the place of 
honour, and the very poorest often contrive to 
lay aside a little money to buy flowers to place 
before the small image of the Goddess of 
Mercy with the young child, and a few sticks 
of incense to burn when, at sunrise and at 
sunset, the family commend themselves to her 
care. " The sampan dwellers might almost 
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be said to form a race in themselves," says 
Chitty, " for they dwell entirely on their incon- 
venient little craft, and marry solely within 
their own ranks. Many of the women have 
never from birth to death slept off the river, 
passing from the paternal junk to the marital 
sampan — there rearing a family, and in old 
age, when the children of the eldest son are 
growing up around them, slipping peacefully 
into the last sleep, and so landed for the first 
time to be carried to the grave." 

Chinese junks have eyes carved or painted 
on the bows, which are usually supposed to be 
a mere fanciful form of ornamentation. But 
they have a real meaning, as I found in going 
up the Yangtze, the most useful and important 
of the rivers of China. I was startled one day 
by seeing a boatman seize his broad hat and 
clap it over one of the " eyes " of the boat, 
while other boats on the stream were similarly 
blinded. Looking about for an explanation I 
saw a dead body floating past, and I was told 
by the boatmen that, if the boat had been 
allowed to "see" it, some disaster would 
surely have happened either to passengers or 
crew before the voyage was ended. 

Every junk is provided with a sea-anchor. 
This is shaped somewhat like a huge umbrella, 
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with a large stone or piece of iron secured to 
the handle extremity. From this extremity 
the cable is made fast. The only chance of 
safety for a junk during a typhoon is "lying- 
to " ; and the sea-anchor not only enables her 
to accomplish this, but at the same time it 
diminishes the risk of drifting. 

In the days of old the numerously-manned 
junk was a terror on the deep seas, and one 
buccaneer, at least, became such a power that 
he actually had to be bought off by the Govern- 
ment. This was Koxinga, who was redoubt- 
able during life, and has remained famous 
during succeeding generations. 

It is said that being pursued for some trifling 
fault he fell into a camp of pirates, who 
promptly made him prisoner. He was taken 
for a spy, but convinced the gang that he was 
not, and joined the ranks. Soon after the first 
fight he quarrelled with the leader and his 
lieutenant, and killing them both, proclaimed 
himself captain. Being already feared, if not 
loved, by his savage mates, he was accepted 
immediately. He at once started a new systenx 
of piracy. When he captured a vessel he 
enlisted recruits from officers and crew, sent 
his own best men on the captive as officers, 
and took the others into slavery. He soon 
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had a fleet of vessels, and made settlements 
on the island of Formosa with his captives. 
Needing a headquarters and base of supplies 
on land, he selected one in Amoy and another 
in Formosa, but met with objections from the 
Chinese and the Dutch. In both cases war 
was declared against the pirate. He defeated 
the Amoy mandarins on both land and water, 
and slaughtered with a ferocious cruelty. In 
Formosa, which was under the control of the 
Dutch, he was not successful at first. Koxinga 
saw that he was not strong enough to vanquish 
the whites, so arranged an armistice with their 
leader. This done, he set to work to augment 
his army and navy. Within two years he had 
brought together a body of men well disciplined 
and equipped. He found a pretext and waged 
war upon the Dutch so fiercely that they retired 
within their works. He opened a siege, and 
the sturdy Dutch were forced to capitulate. 
Koxinga's soldiers clamoured to put every 
enemy to death, but he, realising the power of 
the Netherlands, let his captives depart as 
prisoners of war. 

In the meantime he had put so many 
districts under tribute that he had almost 
become a monarch in his own right. The 
Chinese Government became alarmed at the 
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growing power of this singular man. Ambas- 
sadors were sent to him, and negotiations 
opened between the throne and the freebooter. 
Koxinga swore allegiance to the Crown and 
disbanded a portion of his army and navy. 
On the other hand, the Government extended 
an amnesty to him, ennobled him by the title 
of Duke of Formosa, made hereditary for the 
benefit of his descendants, gave rank and office 
to his staff, and, in addition, conferred upon 
him positions and concessions, the revenue of 
which made him one of the richest men in the 
Empire. Thus the bravo and pirate became 
the first peer of the realm. 

There are temples dedicated to him in 
China, and statues by the hundreds in Taoist 
joss houses. He was deified in the seventeenth 
century, and has ever since been a patron saint 
of multitudes of human beings. 
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FOOD. 

A wicked and ungrateful world does not 
think enough of its dinner. "Sir," says 
Thackeray, "respect your dinner — idolise it, 
enjoy it properly. You will be by many hours 
in the week, many weeks in the year, and many 
months in your life the happier if you do." 

"Animals feed," says the old adage; "man 
eats." And man, particularly the Chinaman, 
eats many things. Is it not the very mark and 
token of his supremacy over Nature that he 
alone of all living creatures is practically 
omnivorous .'' Other animals are herbivorous, 
like the rabbit ; or frugivorous, like the monkey ; 
or carnivorous, like the lion ; or insectivorous, 
like the hedgehog. But man himself eats like 
all of these, and eats most of these themselves 
into the bargain. He can devour lettuce and 
celery just like the rabbit, and he can devour 
the lettuce-eating rabbit in turn just like the 
fox. He can feed on strawberries and currants 
like the birds, and on birds, again, like the hawk 
or the eagle. The very insects do not escape his 
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culinary attentions, for he feeds on locusts and 
on white grubs ; nor do even the carnivorous 
go scot-free, for bear-hams are very excellent 
comestibles. 

Monkey comes perilously near humanity for 
a Darwinian gourmet ; yet even monkey forms 
a favourite dish in several parts of South 
America. Nor does man himself evade his 
own table — as " long pig " he constitutes, so to 
speak, the national piice de resistance at South 
Sea Island banquets. 

There is nothing — except coal — that human 
beings have not some time or somewhere eaten. 
All is fish that comes to their net — clay and 
worms in Brazil and Guinea, putrid whale 
among the benighted Esquimeaux, cuttlefish 
and sea-urchins in civilised Italy. Nay, do not 
we ourselves indulge in tripe and skate and 
periwinkles ? Do we not hang our pheasants 
and our hares till they - are distinctly high, 
regard caviare and pite de foie gras as lordly 
delicacies, make isinglass out of the sturgeon's 
swim- bladder, press cider from decaying apples, 
and eat cheese in an advanced stage of mingled 
animal and vegetable parasitism ? Have we 
any right, then, to laugh at the sharks' fins, 
bamboo shoots, magnolia petal fritters, dogs, 
rats, birds' nest soup, cats, sea slugs, hard- 
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boiled eggs, preserved for twenty-five years, and 
other delicacies to be found at fashionable 
Chinese banquets. 

Cat's flesh is much eaten in China, especially 
for lung diseases, as it is supposed to be as 
efficacious as cod-liver oil. Black cats furnish 
the best meat and in some districts are 
regularly reared for sale. 

I often wish that this nocturnal animal of 
musical tendencies was considered a luxury in 
this country. 

The Chinese are ahead of the world in the 
preparation of roast pork for the table. After 
it has come out of the oven it is hung in the 
smoke of various aromatic herbs, which gives 
it a delicious flavour and robs it of the porky 
taste which is offensive to some palates. 

One-tenth of the population live on fish, 
which accounts for them being such adepts at 
rearing the finny tribe. The means which they 
employ are numerous, but the most ingenious 
are the frame nets and the cormorants. 

The ordinary meals consist of eight courses, 
the meat being pork and goat in the south and 
beef and mutton in the north. For about five- 
pence a good "square meal " may be obtained, 
and, if poultry be needed, a fowl can be bought 
for sixpence. 
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Among the upper ten it is a poor dinner 
that has fewer than twenty courses. Some 
have forty and fifty, and a few are over 
a hundred. 

Tea, which is the common beverage, is 
served in covered cups without handles, and 
drunk without milk or sugar. 

Samshoo, a spirit which is distilled from 
wheat, millet, and rice, is always taken hot. 

When a Chinese gentleman desires a visitor 
to dine with him,, he does not ask him to do 
so ; but, when he does not wish him to stay, he 
says, " Oh, please stay and dine with me ! " 
The visitor will then know he is not wanted. 

The left hand is the place of honour. 
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THE WOMEN OF CHINA. 

The insignificant position given to women 
is one of the chief causes of the inferior place 
which China now occupies in the civilized 
world. 

" The small feet of the women, particularly 
the Cantonese," says the late Mr. Stead, "are 
the great indication of this being the truth." 
For countless centuries the feet of the little 
girls have been tied up in bandages to keep 
them always as small as those of natural 
children of five or six years of age. This has 
been a barrier to the growth of the intelligence 
of the women as well as their influence. It is 
designed to prevent them from moving about, 
and as thought and knowledge can only be 
made by communication from mind to mind, 
the enforced confinement of the small-footed 
women, joined to their not being able to read, 
has mainly kept them narrow-minded and 
ignorant. Chinese law provides that in the 
case of a female person violating the law the 
punishment for it is inflicted on the male head 
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of the family. It also provides that a woman 
burning incense publicly to ancestors is an act 
of sacrilege, for a woman shall be punished 
with stripes, but the actual person beaten shall 
be the male head of her house, and this 
principle is applicable to all violations of the 
law in which the offender is a female person. 

At first sight this may seem like woman's 
privilege, but, like the many other similar 
provisions for women, it is in practice the 
cause of incredible misery to the "protected" 
females. The foot binding is a device (hardly 
unreasonable if the man must pay the penalty 
of his wife's or daughter's crimes) to prevent 
the women going about, acting and conversing 
and so learning to think on their own account, 
and there has hardly been in the history of 
the world a practice that has caused so much 
agony, so protracted and so acute, as the foot 
binding of China. Most of us know the 
misery of an occasional tight boot ; think of 
the poor little girls whose feet night and day 
without rest are deliberately bound up so 
tightly that they shall not grow. It is quite a 
frequent thing for the crushed toes to mortify 
and fall off; the pain is always so unsupport- 
able that the tiny children are given opium as 
the only means of enabling them to sleep. 
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Even then the unhappy little things cry out 
in their sleep, so that a Chinese mother sleeps 
with a big stick beside her in order to get up 
and beat the little one into silence. We 
remember our mothers as the beings to whom 
we owe our most tender, soothing, and most 
ready sympathy. Chinese women remember 
theirs chiefly as torturers who first inflicted un- 
speakable agony, and then had recourse to 
violent beatings to silence the wails of cease- 
less pain. But this must surely be attributed 
to the Chinese mother's own early sufferings 
from her own feet, for they are said to be 
really kind and loving. So thus compelled to 
cause their children to suffer must be an 
addition to their own daily sorrows. Besides, 
the discomfort of fatigue of walking about 
themselves on tottering, tiny feet is a serious 
matter. It is not, as some people think, only 
the rich women who are foot-bound. On the 
contrary, the women and girls who work in 
the fields all day have usually smaller feet than 
the middle class women have, and it is not an 
unusual sight to see women kneeling to do all 
sorts of heavy field work. 

Mrs. Archibald Little, who is the founder of 
a society for preventing this cruel and un- 
natural practice, deserves much honour. 
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Chinese girls leap from their childish joys 
to the serious duties of wives and mothers at 
fourteen years of age. The theory that they 
are always bought has evidently grown out of 
the prevailing custom of passing money and 
presents over the table at the signing of the 
deeds for the purchase of the bridal trousseau 
and household furniture. These sums vary 
according to the social position of the parties. 

Marriage is solely a matter of business and 
convenience, and all arrangements must be 
carried out by the match-makers, parents and 
guardians ; for the young man himself to have 
a word to say in the matter, even if he has 
arrived at years of discretion, would be the 
height of impropriety. A previous acquaint- 
ance between the male and female prevents 
them from marriage. For this reason a man 
seldom weds a girl of his own town. 

After consulting the stars, a "lucky day" is 
decided upon, when the bride and bridegroom 
have a most exhausting amount of etiquette to 
perform at the marriage feast before they 
actually "see" one another. The "Flowery" 
or " Bridal Chair," which is always red and 
adorned with artificial flowers and little lamps, 
is used for the transference of the bride from 
the parental to the marital roof. 
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An amusing story is told of a man in 
Canton, who hired a chair to carry the bride 
to his homestead in the suburbs. 

The distance was great and the hour was 
late. When the four chair-coolies and the 
lantern-bearers arrived at their destination, 
the chair containing the bride was deposited 
outside the doorway, to wait the auspicious 
hour selected for opening the door to admit 
the bride, and the crowd adjourned to an 
opium-den to pass an hour. The chair-bearers 
fell asleep, and how long they dozed they 
knew not ; but on awakening they returned 
and found the bridal chair still outside the 
doorway. They came to the natural conclu- 
sion that the bride had already entered the 
household, and that the chair was left for them 
to take back to the city. Accordingly they 
hurried home with it, put it in the loft, and 
went to bed. In the meantime the bridegroom 
heard the bridal party arrive, but had to await 
the stroke of midnight before welcoming the 
bride. At last the candles were lit, incense 
sticks were ignited, the new rice and viands 
for entertaining the bride were served, the 
parents-in-law put on their best suits, and so 
did the bridegroom, and with much pomp and 
ceremony the door was thrown wide open. 
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But there was not a trace of the bridal chair, 
bride, or a single person to be seen. Great 
was their consternation ; it became greater still 
when they concluded that bandits must have 
kidnapped the bride and held her for ransom. 
The police were informed, and search parties 
were sent out in every direction. The bride- 
groom, though distracted, had sense enough 
to rush to the city and make enquiries of the 
chair-bearers. The coolies were dumbfounded, 
and explained what they had done. Together 
they climbed to the loft, opened the door of 
the chair, and found the demure-looking bride, 
long imprisoned and half-starved, but still 
appearing to her best advantage in her beautiful 
bridal gown. The bride appeared to have 
known that she was being carried forth and 
back, but could not protest, because it is the 
custom for brides not to open their mouths till 
the marriage is performed. Hence all the 
trouble. 

A wife's position is practically that of a 
slave until she gives birth to a son, and even 
then she has no voice in family matters until 
she becomes a mother-in-law, when she very 
often makes up for the years of silence. 

A woman may be divorced for failing to 
present her husband with a son to worship his 
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"tablet" and perform the various rites after 
death, and for "over-talkativeness." 

It is a law of good society that young widows 
never marry again. Widowhood is therefore 
held in the greatest esteem, and the older the 
widow grows the more agreeable does her 
position become with the people. Should she 
reach fifty years, she may, by applying to the 
Ruler, get a sum of money with which to buy 
a tablet on which is engraved the sum of her 
virtues. The tablet is placed over the principal 
entrance to her house. 

Daughters in China are not welcome addi- 
tions to the family. A Chinaman in the 
employment of an English firm, in writing 
apologetically to his foreign superior official, 
said : "My second daughter was born about 
ten days ago ; it is nothing to be boast of, as 
Chinese customs they are general like boy 
than girl, but I have no slightest objections 
of it." 

Boys are all welcomed with much rejoicing. 
" A dutiful son," says the late Chang Chih 
Tang, "divines the unuttered wishes of his 
parents unbidden. He does what pleases them. 
He is devoted as was Las Lai-Tzewho, though 
well on in years, wore gray clothes and with 
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boyish frolic strove to cheer the leisure of his 
aged parents." 

A man can borrow money on the strength 
of his having a son, but no one will advance 
a halfpenny if he has a dozen daughters. The 
former is responsible for the debts of his father 
for three generations. The latter is re- 
sponsible only for the debts of her own 
husband. 

Births are announced by hanging a piece of 
raw ginger over the main entrance to the house. 

A baby is wrapped in the old clothes of its 
parents until "shaving day," so that it may 
absorb some of their noble traits, and a red 
cord is tied around its wrist so that it may 
grow up quiet and obedient also. Should a 
child turn out bad, they say " his parents 
f6rgot to bind his wrists." 

On " shaving day," which is one month from 
the day of birth, the child's head is shaven, 
after which it is washed and dressed in its own 
clothes and given its "milk" name 

Each family in China religiously preserves 
the records of its ancestors — their lives and 
acts ; and to the assembled members these 
records are read by the head of the house at 
regular intervals. At each meeting one 
biography is read, and then the next, and so on 
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in order, till the last of these series is finished, 
when a commencement is again made from the 
first. 

When any question is in dispute, an entry 
in one of these sacred family books referring to 
the dispute is looked upon by the authorities as 
decisive. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I firmly believe that within the next thirty- 
years China, which holds within its confines 
nearly one-third of the human race, will 
develop into a commercial and military power 
that will amaze the world. 

Up to the present the Chinese have been 

averse to foreign innovations and supremely 
satisfied with their own system. General 
Grant pointed out many years ago that the 
Chinese by their shrewdness and economy 
have monopolised nearly all the carrying trade 
— coastwise — of the East, they are driving out 
all other merchants through Malaya, Siam, 
and the islands from the shores of Africa to 
Japan. They are the mechanics, market- 
gardeners, stevedores, small traders, servants 
and everything else that goes to mark material 
progress. 

History, ancient and modern, has set the 
Chinese down as lovers of peace and industry, 
and there is no reason to apprehend a change 
in this racial sentiment as they, of necessity. 
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become more skilled in the arts of war. Yet, 
with her hundreds of millions of people, China 
is like a giant awakening slowly to a sense 
of unrealized strength that will have to be 
reckoned with. Education and the advent of 
occidental customs are working marvels in 
China, and nations may yet seek understanding 
with her that would determine, perhaps, the 
balance of power. 

If China greatly desires an alliance with the 
United States, as reported from Peking, she 
has not spoken loudly to that effect. Arbitra- 
tion and reciprocity treaties between the two 
countries already exist, and possibilities of 
even more profitable commercial relations look 
attractive. But the same reasons that cause 
China to build up her defensive strength will 
doubtless turn her inclinations toward an agree- 
ment with some strong power that would entail 
more respect for her wishes and more con- 
sideration for her welfare. In case the United 
States should entertain such a proposition 
from China, that fact would excite no great 
surprise in view of their friendly relations. 

The Chinese are the most honourable, sober, 
industrious and economic race on the face of 
the earth. 
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DISCUSSION. 

At the conclusion of my lecture Sir Walter 
Hillier said that many of the statements I had 
made were incorrect, but instead of pointing 
out the mistakes, he called upon the Rev. Mr. 
Owen to do so. The criticisms of both of 
these gentlemen, which should have been 
couched in a few cogent words, were simply 
irritating and repulsive, and their verdancy 
mirrored a surplusage of self-conceit, unpardon- 
able ignorance of Chinese life and customs, 
and a sad deficiency in that kindly and generous 
spirit which is the essence of all true courtesy. 

Mr. Owen said that he had lived in China 
for twenty-seven years, and had never seen a 
cat market or heard of any of his Chinese 
friends eating puppy-dog. This admission is 
not a compliment to his powers of observation, 
for there are many travellers besides myself 
who refer to these strange dishes of the 
Chinese. Philip Astor, in "Home Life in 
China," says : " Birds'-nest soup, made from 
the glutinous nests of the edible swallow ; 
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stewed tripang or sea-slug ; ragout of rats ; 
fricasee of frogs ; lamb stewed in syrup of 
almonds, and even loin of puppy — all these, and 
many equally fearsome dishes may be set 
before you, for the Chinaman is nothing if not 
original in his bill of fare." 

Frederick Moore, writing in the Morning 
Leader on " Village Life and Manners in 
China," says : "The Chinese do not kill dogs 
because of a superstitious dread growing out of 
the Buddhist belief that a human soul may be 
occupying the body of one, but if a foreigner 
should slay one they rejoice in having meat to 
eat." 

The Daily Chronicle, in referring to an 
advertisement in which dogs' flesh is offered 
for sale in Germany, says : 

"It appears from this unsavoury notice that 
the German tariff is responsible for the con- 
version of the inhabitants of a highly civilised 
state to the culinary customs of the Far East. 
The German consumer is actually compelled, 
by the necessities of the situation, to look with 
favour upon a Chinese diet; and even the 
assurance^ that the meat has been guaranteed 
by veterinary inspection will not reconcile him 
to his hard fate." 

I hope that I will not shock Mr. Owen too 
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much when I say that human flesh is also eaten 
in China under certain conditions, and if he 
will look up some of the back numbers of the 
Peking Gazette he will find ample evidence for 
this statement. 

Mr. Owen's knowledge of Chinese women 
is equally as vague as that of Chinese dishes, 
for he says that "Chinese women all get their 
say, and it is a very vigorous say oftentimes." 
Mr. Owen must have moved in superior 
circles to those of other missionaries and 
travellers, as the following opinions will show : 

" According to the Chinese conception, 
woman is but a high type of animal. She 
possesses no soul, no intellect capable of 
development. She is not a fit subject to 
associate with men. True, his mother is to 
be revered, but only because she is his mother. 
A certain amount of honour will also be given 
his wife if she bear sons to her lord and 
master. But further than that woman for 
centuries has had no honour or rights, or 
privileges, save what her male relatives choose 
to accord her " (Miss Helen F. Clark, who 
has worked as a missionary among the 
Chinese for over 20 years). 

"Confucianism, on which the laws and 
customs of the Chinese are based, teaches that 
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the wife is to regard her husband in just the 
same light as a man is to regard God. Women 
are not to be allowed to learn anything except 
from the male head of their own family, and 
only what he pleases. The main cause for the 
native dislike of the missionaries is that they 
try to teach the women to believe in Chris- 
tianity apart from and independent of their 
husbands " (Pang Kwang, who was officially 
appointed by the Chinese Government to give 
a discourse on "Confucianism " at the Chicago 
World's Congress). 

" The women are nonentities except for 
man's gratification and the bearing of children. 
Of chivalry, there is apparently none. Woman 
is notoriously and frankly the under-dog. 
The men of China say that women need to be 
controlled, and the women, believing it, usually 
submit. Not infrequently they commit suicide 
as a protest, but where love, as we look upon 
it, has no existence, this sort of protest makes 
but little impression " (Professor Edward 
Aylesworth Ross in " The Changing Chinese "). 

" All over China women are considered of 
small account " (M. Courant in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes). 

"In China women are made for men, not 
men for women. They are married without 
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knowing or even seeing their husbands. 
Stoically they . accept their conditions and 
when, one by one, secondary wives are added 
to the household, they say uncomplainingly, 
but perhaps with moist eyes and throbbing 
hearts : ' Maskee, maskee ' — ' It is no 
matter.' One woman who came under a 
writer's observation had not been allowed to 
leave the narrow courtyard of her husband's 
hamlet during the first ten years of her 
married life. She told a foreign woman that 
she hoped in her next existence to be born a 
dog, so that she might have some liberty and 
run where she choose and pick her company " 
(Captain H. R. Lemly in "The Women of 
China"). 

" Imagination fairly boggles at the notion of 
a Chinese man suffering so much as a silver- 
tongued reproof from the insignificant creature 
whose normal relation to him was aptly 
symbolized by prostration at his feet on the 
occasion of the initial bridal proceedings " 
(J. R. Chitty in " Things seen in China "). 

"When a Chinese woman can read a little 
she will generally reply, if asked what she has 
been reading about, ' I do not in the least 
understand.' But this does not exactly show 
that the women of China are naturally unable 
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to learn. The subordination of the women 
to the men is so absolute that the small feet 
are the result of it and the natural conse- 
quence " (Mrs. Forsythe, of Shantung, who 
has worked as a missionary amongst the 
Chinese for many years). 

" At least ninety-five per cent, of Chinese 
women still bind their girls' feet " (Dr. 
Morrison, Times Correspondent). 

" A wife is but a slave, honoured only when 
she gives birth to a son and becomes a 
mother-in-law " (Julian Ralf in Harper s 
Magazine'). 

" Woman's lot in China cannot be called an 
enviable one. She must obey her husband 
and her mother-in-law ; she may not come into 
contact with men or the outside world ; she 
may not go to public amusements or to the 
theatre ; and she cannot read " (Professor C. 
Arendt, who gives pictures of the domestic and 
social life of China's women that are the result 
of personal observation in the country, supple- 
mented by the study of Chinese literature in 
the Deutsche Rundschau). 

In referring to the Chinese contempt of 
death, Mr. Owen said that "so far as he had 
observed the Chinese feared death like the 
rest of men." If Mr. Owen will observe a 
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little further he will find that they do not fear 
death, and the impressions formed by foreign 
generals and travellers who have seen the 
Chinese die emphasize this striking character- 
istic. The Chinese are taught that only those 
who face death fearlessly enter into happiness 
in the other world. 

Archibald Colquhoun, author of " China in 
Transformation," and special correspondent of 
the Times in the Far East, says: "We 
find running like a thread through the 
complicated web of Chinese social life a 
constant readiness to die when the need arises, 
and one cannot but consider this an element of 
strength and stability in the Chinese nation, 
especially if we regard this spirit of sacrifice in 
its relation to the family cult, which is to the 
Chinese the realisation of immortality, 

" When they are paid, fed, disciplined, and 
armed, as was the case in the Chinese navy, 
the men left little to be desired in the way of 
courage. Gordon could have led them any- 
where, so, no doubt, could Admiral Ting." 

Edmund Mitchell, in the Nineteenth Century, 
says : " The Chinaman, although proverbially 
meek and mild, is a man of dauntless courage 
and unflinching fortitude." 

Mr. Owen has never heard of, or met any- 
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where, a Buddhist priest who lectured or who 
could have done so. This does not strike me 
as being strange in view of his other statements 
and his unfortunate manner. The Thakur 
Shri Jessrajsinghiji Seesodia, a member of the 
Maharana of Udaipurs' family who defended 
the Buddhists, was much surprised at Mr. 
Owen's remarks, and in talking of the debate 
next day, said that he could not believe that a 
gentleman who wore clerical clothes would 
have made such discourteous, narrow, false 
and bigoted references to the Buddhists, for it 
was in absolute contradiction to the grand 
philosophy of Christ. 

Dr. Hensoldt, speaking of a Buddhist monk 
in the Arena, says : "He displayed an amount 
of wisdom which I have never since seen 
equalled in the most famous Oriental or 
Western thinkers. He had a profound know- 
ledge of Western science, and was so thoroughly 
at home in every department of research that 
he astonished me beyond expression by his 
detailed knowledge of mineralogy, botany, 
microscopy, etc. Indeed, he was intimately 
acquainted with every subject that came within 
the scope of our discussion, and we travelled 
over a considerable amount of Philosophical 
territory. Every sentence he uttered was full 
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of thought, and his logic was at once con- 
vincing and overwhelming in the force of his 
application." 

I am afraid that Mr. Owen, who made a 
number of other loose statements in his effort 
to back up Sir Walter Hillier, and to impress 
the audience with his vast knowledge — the 
result of twenty-seven years spent in China — 
must have felt as insignificant as a " Singed 
Bandycoot" when Mr. Tyau, a Chinese 
gentleman who is the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, pointed out that what I said was 
true, but added that many of the things 
referred to were going to pass away. I was 
not dealing with wkat was going to pass away, 
but impressions gathered during a tour 
through the country. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing in the Daily Tele- 
graph on "Old and New China," says: "The 
only result felt manifest is bewildering disorder, 
with chaos looming in the background, and no 
real government visible or presumptive. 
Where, one is tempted to ask, are those who 
once held sway? A whole nation cannot be 
born again in a twinkling, and even if such a 
mode of regeneration were possible, the 
Chinese are the last nation in the world in 
whom we should expect to see it exemplified. 
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But argument on the subject is unnecessary. 
Even a cursory glance around is enough to 
convince one that between the old China and 
the new the only difference lies in the names. 
The essence of things is unchanged." 

The London and China Telegraph, in its 
report, said that the lecture was, perhaps, of 
somewhat too " popular " style to suit the taste 
of a gathering of people most of whom have 
spent half their lives in China. It might be 
interesting for the Editor to know that Mr. 
Lionel Giles, the Secretary of the Society, 
asked me to give a popular lecture. I should 
feel very sorry for the Society if the other 
members had made such poor use of their 
time as Sir Walter Hillier, and Mr. Owen 
who took such pride in stating that he had 
spent twenty-seven years in China — twenty- 
seven years ! 

Mrs. Archibald Little seems to have had 
similar experiences to my own, for she says in 
"The Land of the Blue Gown," that "the 
European colony of Shanghai rarely stirs 
beyond the foreign settlement. Men who 
have been twenty years in China and do not 
speak a word of the language, as they boast, 
have never set foot in the Chinatown, which 
they verily believe to be the dirtiest in China." 
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A few days after my lecture I wrote to Sir 
Walter Hillier and the Rev. Mr. Owen, 
challenging them to a debate, as I thought it 
would be such a splendid opportunity for 
them not only to correct me but all the 
authorities who endorse my statements. Sir 
Walter Hillier wrote, expressing sorrow for 
what he had said at the close of my lecture, 
but declined to accept the challenge for 
reasons that are obvious, but from Mr. Owen 
I have received no reply. 

A number of letters have reached me from 
ladies and gentlemen who were present at the 
lecture, in which they express surprise at 
the conduct of these two gentlemen. Mr. 
Alexander Scott says : " With some friends, 
travellers like myself, I had the pleasure of 
listening to your excellent lecture on China, at 
the Caxton Hall, on the 31st of October. I 
enjoyed it very much, and, like the Chinese 
gentleman who joined in thanking you, I will 
say that I found it all true, though, as he 
remarked, many things are now being changed. 
The only things that I did not like, and which 
simply amazed me, were the discourteous and 
uncalled-for utterances of the Chairman (Sir 
Walter Hillier) and Mr. Owen to a guest of 
the Society, and I could not help thinking 
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of the reference in the Bible to those ' who 
travel from Dan to Beersheba and find it all 
barren,' for the serious lack of knowledge of 
Chinese manners and customs displayed by 
your two critics was very remarkable. How 
is it, for example, that Mr. Owen asserts that 
the building you showed as the ' Temple of 
Heaven ' was not correct, when so many 
authorities have referred to it, and quite recently 
W. A. Cornaby, Editor of the Tay Tong Pan 
(Shanghai), in ' China and Its People,' gives 
the very picture which you showed on page 48 ? 

"Mr. Owen states that he had never heard 
of dogs and cats and rats having been used as 
food at special banquets. I hope that he saw 
in the London Daily Chronicle, on the day 
after your lecture, a reference to this especial 
diet of the Chinese in connection with the new 
enterprise in dog's flesh in Germany. 

" This gentleman is completely off the track 
in the matter of the position of the women in 
China, and I could quote him numerous 
authorities — Chitty, on ' Things Seen in 
China ' ; Captain Lemly, in ' The Women of 
China,' to say nothing of the teachings of 
Confucius himself. 

" It would be a good thing for Mr. Owen to 
read ' China in Transformation,' by Archibald 
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Colquhoun, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and special correspon- 
dent of the Times in the Far East, who lays 
particular stress on the bravery and stoical 
bearing of the Chinese in facing death, whereas 
he (Mr. Owen) says they are only brave when 
drunk. 

" He asserts, also, that Buddhist priests are 
so ignorant and degenerate that they not only 
do not teach, but that they are incapable of 
doing so. This is quite contrary to my 
experience in Burma, Thibet, Sikkin, Ceylon 
and some frontier towns of China which I have 
visited. In Darjeeling, British India, I had 
the pleasure of hearing many public discourses 
by a Lama, and he also gave me privately, 
orally and in writing, most voluminous explana- 
tions of the innumerable symbols of the 
Buddhist faith to place with my collection of 
old bronzes. 

" To sum up, I do not doubt that Mr. Owen 
spent twenty-seven years in Pekin ; he says so, 
and we must believe him. But what of it? 
His foolish criticisms were all instantly upset 
by the Chinese gentleman (Mr. Tyau, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Society) before referred 
to, proving that, whatever his opportunities 
may have been, his faculty for seeing and 
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recording must have been sadly deficient, and 
he reminded me of the Talking Spark in Gay's 
' Chameleon ' : — 

" ' With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard his master 'gainst a post,' 

"He spoke as if Pekin was the whole of China, 
and as if because he had not seen the strange 
things you spoke of they could not and did not 
exist. There are people, and plenty of them, in 
London who have never seen the Tower, and 
who would deride you if you told them of half 
its tragedies and romances : just as Mr. Owen, 
who, not having seen anything of the strange 
phases of Chinese life, cannot believe in their 
existence. 

" As I am writing this letter to express my 
sympathy with you in what I consider unfair 
treatment, I will also mention how much my 
friends and myself were disgusted at the per- 
sistent undercurrent of chatter and comment 
that was going on right through your lecture. 
It was exceedingly rude, and an evidence that 
the chatterers had very little knowledge of the 
customs in polite society in China or anywhere 
else." 

Mrs. Ruffer says: "I have never witnessed 
such a display of bad manners at a private 
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meeting before, and especially when your 
statements were correct. Nothing that the 
second speaker (the Rev. Mr. Owen) said 
proved anything. Because he, in his narrow- 
mindedness, had not tried to enter into the life 
of the Chinese, and did not know of things that 
we have read and heard of many times, he 
imagined they could not be true. We thought 
your lecture a most interesting and convincing 
one, and any sensible man or woman could see 
that you had studied your subject thoroughly, 
and spoke from practical experience." 

The few quotations which I have given 
cause Mr. Owen's statements, founded on 
ignorance, to melt like snow in the rays of the 
sun. 



